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Every Other Sunday. 


THE MISDEEDS OF THE BARBERRY-— 


BUSH. o 


[Translated from the French for Every OTHER 
Sunpay, by KarHarinE A. HAGar.] 


PHYSICIAN, whose character was 
in some respects eccentric and ori- 
ginal, resided in the little village of 
Hetraic-sur-Loue at the time of this 
incident. Spite of his sixty-five 
years, he passed many hours in going up hill and 
down dale, a great green box slung over his shoul- 
der, seeking for plants, which he collected, and 
afterward dried, labelled, and arranged in mys- 
terious-looking cases. So for ten leagues around 
he was known as “ Mr. Peter the herbalist.”’ 

Mr. Peter had not always been merely an herb- 
alist. A physician for forty years, he had prac- 
tised his profession with unceasing devotion in a 
little village where he had made himself beloved 
and respected; but he had not made a fortune. 
However, he could live comfortably on his small 
income at Hetraic, and was assured of rest for his 
old age. 

‘¢ Rest” is not the word; for not a day passed 
that he did not receive a visit from some neighbor 
who came to ask a favor. For instance, on one 
occasion a neighbor runs in and says, — 

“Mr. Peter, my calf is sick, and my wife has a 
fever.” 

The kind doctor replied, “ Let us hasten to look 
after your wife.”’ 

And here the worldly instinct of the French 
peasant dictated the response, “If you do not 
mind, Mr. Peter, we will begin first with my calf. 
That is of more consequence, —an animal that I 
could sell for fifty crowns.” 

“How flattered my old patients would be to 
learn that their physician had deserted them so 
that he could prescribe for calves !’? 


One morning Mr. Peter had gone out with 
his everlasting green box over his shoulder. 


Passing behind Goodman Claude’s house, he 
observed that he was very busy planting a 
hedge of barberry-bushes around his garden, 
“to protect,” he said, “my pears and peaches 
from marauders.’’ 

“What are you doing, Claude ? Do you wish 
to die in a hospital? My good friend, your bar- 
berry hedge will ruin you.” 

“Nonsense!” said Claude. “ Little William 
has just told me so. I thought he was joking. 
He says that the barberry-bush will bring bad 
luck to the wheat. He may believe what he likes; 
I don’t believe in luck.” 

“ You are right about that, neighbor; but little 
William is not altogether wrong. Listen to me. 
‘Tear away your barberry hedge. It will prevent 
your wheat from maturing next year. You may 
believe me.”’ 

Claude scratched his head. Then, as he was 
very self-willed, and besides as he felt out of 
patience at having done all his work to no pur- 
pose, he exclaimed, with the air of a man who 
has made up his mind: “ Well, we will see. It is 
planted; we must let it grow.’? 

The next spring Mr. Peter was one day busy 
setting out his geraniums in his garden, when 
Claude burst in like a bomb-shell. 

“Mr. Peter, Mr. Peter, my wheat! 
the field of wheat next my garden. 
rust.” 

“ Gently, gently! Do not crush my geraniums.” 

“But I tell you that my wheat has rusted ! ”’ 

“Well, well, I understand you. Did n’t I warn 
you last autumn? Why didn’t you listen to 
me ?”? 


You know 
It has the 


“ But how can it be? It is not possible that 
this should come from the barberry-bushes! ”’ 

“Yes, yes, my poor Claude. Will you just 
listen to me for five minutes, and not get so 
excited ? Tell me, have n’t you noticed something 
on the leaves of your barberries ?” 

“Yes, little reddish spots; anybody would call 
it dust.”’ 

“Well, these reddish spots and this dust are 
formed by a fungus. You did not suspect that?” 

“ A very small fungus, then.’’ , 

“Microscopic. But the wind carries this red 
dust about, and if a particle falls on a young leaf 
of wheat it germinates there, as a seed would in 
the ground. 
exhaust it; it grows larger; it becomes a new 
fungus, and lives out of the wheat-leaf as the one 
from which it originated lived out of the barberry. 
When the fungus thus produced on the wheat is 
large enough, it gives out a new dust, which, car- 
ried about by the wind, spreads while summer 
lasts over all the neighboring wheat. Thus 
from one to another this terrible disease is 
spread.” 

“Then the wheat has the rust!” exclaimed 
Claude. 

“Yes, my poor friend.’’ 

“ There may not be a dozen sheaves. It will 
not be worth harvesting in August. It may as 
well remain standing; at the best, it is only good 
for the cattle. My poor field! What trouble! 
But when next autumn comes, I hope this injurious 
rust will be done with.”’ 

“No, not so quick as that. When autumn 
comes, you will see this red dust becoming brown, 
hard, thick.’’ 

“Oh, Mr. Peter, I know the villain. It is the 
black rust, Is this the same as the red rust?” 

‘Yes, the rust which was red shuts itself up, so 
as to live through the bad weather, in a solid 
black tortoise-shell-like armor. Thus protected, 
it is sheltered from frosts.” 

“ But in mid-winter, when the wheat which bore 
it has disappeared, where is this case-hardened 
rust ?” 

“On the ground, under the old wheat-leaves ; 
it seems as though sleeping. You know that the 
dormouse lives through the winter torpid; this 
does just the same.” 

“ And,” said Claude, glad at least to understand 
about it, “in the following spring it wakes up, 
and you find it in the same field?” 

“Yes; but not so soon as that. It cannot when 
it is black attack the wheat directly. It must be 
carried by the wind and take a turn on the young 
barberry-leaves, and getting new strength, forms 
red fungus. Then, having changed its winter 
garment of brown for a summer dress of red, it 
is ready to start out on the wings of the wind for 
the new tender wheat just springing up. You 
gave it a good chance when you planted your 
hedge.” 

“ But last year there was neither wheat nor rust 
in my field. Who sent it to our hedge ?” 

“You need not think there was any malice. 
Your barberries did not receive the rust; they 
had it when you set them out. The rust is a dis- 
ease of the barberry-bush. It thrives on the 
shrub, so that it can live without going over to 
the wheat; but if there is any wheat in the neigh- 
borhood, it sends forth colonies, which ask for 
nothing better than to go and pass the pleasant 
weather there.” 

“T understand, ” Claude answered ; “it is like 
a large city, where there are some who remain 
in the city all the year, but all who can get away 
are eager to go and spend the summer in the 


It thrusts suckers into the leaf which. 


country. The wheat is the country-seat of the 
rust; the barberry, its winter residence.” 

“Very true, friend Claude; but do you know 
what your next trouble will be? Listen. A few 
years ago a large railroad company, one at the 
north, had the notion of having hedges planted 
on the sides of their tracks. From that time the. 
wheat in the neighboring fields dwindled away. 
The rust gnawed it as soon as the leaves sprang 
out of the ground. At first they were perplexed 
about the cause; but soon they perceived that the 
hedges were made of the unlucky thorn-bush, and 
an old saying of the country was remembered, 
which runs: ‘The barberry-bush makes the 
kneading-trough empty.’ The peasants had not 
thought of it for many years. They brought a 
suit against the company. The learned men 
whom they consulted gave them this account of 
the wheat-rust, and showed the judges that old . 
sayings must not be despised, for they often rest 
on the experiences of former years. The railroad 
company was condemned, and was forced to pay 
thousands and thousands of francs for damages.” 

“But think of me, Mr. Peter! I am without 
any harvest, without a sou for this year.” 

‘True, my good Claude,” and the doctor leened 
half-maliciously at the disconcerted peasant; “‘yet 
there is mercy for every sin. Have the fields 
next yours suffered ?” 

‘¢ Not yet.” 

‘¢ Well, begin by burning your hedge; then 
plough your field. Do not delay. Bury imme- 
diately your wheat-harvest. It is hard to do this, 
I know; but it is necessary. If you do not do 
it, look out for complaints of damages from your 
injured neighbors.’’ 

Two hours later, if any person had passed by 
Claude’s house, he would have seen a man thrust- 
ing into a fire on his hearth fagots of green wood, 
and accompanying his work with strange ejacula- 
tions: “ Good for you, wretch! Good for you, 
villain! Burn up then, rascal !” 

Claude lost his wheat-harvest, but he gained 
knowledge. Happier still those who do not pay 
so dearly for it! 


THE GREAT EXPOSITION IN PARIS. 


[AurHouGH many of our readers may have read some- 
thing about the Paris Exposition of 1889, they will all 
tead with pleasure the very interesting letter which we 
give below, written by one of our devoted Unitarian 
Sunday-school teachers. — Ep.] 


Paris, September, 1889. 

Dear Every OTHER Sunpay, — The inter- 
est of the present hour in the capital of France 
centres in the great Exposition, Upon a recent 
Sunday, 241,200 visitors are reported to have 
entered the grounds by payment. I happened to 
be one of the number, and can bear my testimony 
to the density of the crowds. As is well known, 
the Universal International Exposition of 1889 
commemorates the Revolution of 1789, for which 
reason European royalty withholds its patronage; 
but it is a great exposition, nevertheless, occupy- 
ing not only the entire Champ de Mars, but 
the Palace and Park of the Trocadéro, — thus 
commanding both banks of the Seine. 

If out of the twenty-two entrances one will 
select that of the Trocadéro, —which Palace, be 
it known, is a very modern one, dating back to 
the last Exposition, and is in fact a huge music 
hall, — one passes first the Fountain of the Tro- 
cadéro, which falls a solid sheet of water from a 
projection of the outer and second gallery of the 
Palace into basin after basin, each rendered lower 
than the preceding one by intervening steps of 
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_ man. 
_ stretch of garden, ornamented with flowers, statu- 
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stone. Add to this most effective manner of 
outlet the noble group of life-size figures at the 
Fountain’s head, and other lesser ones sending up 
their sparkling spray from the various basins, and 
one obtains an impression of the French method 
of decorative water-works. Below the Fountain, 
to the limits of the Park, extends the garden, gay 
with bloom. Beyond the rows of flower-beds on 
either side are covered walks, whereon are dis- 
played implements and articles pertaining to 


- horticulture. 


At the foot of the Park one must ascend a 
flight of steps leading to a covered bridge which 
spans the street. The end of this bridge reached, 
one descends to a second bridge spanning the 
river. This crossed, the Champ de Mars is 
reached, as well as the marvel of the hour, the 
great Eiffel Tower, which, rising just before one 
in the centre of the Exposition, is beyond ques- 
tion the central point of interest to the mass of 
the people. This intricate net-work of iron was 
planned by a German, whose name it bears, and 
was less than two years in construction. It will 
remain a lasting memorial of the Exposition. 
It weighs 7,000 tons, and cost £160,000, It is 
at present owned by a company, which at the 
end of twenty years transfers its right of posses- 
sion to the city of Paris. It is the highest struc- 
ture in the world, though one can hardly realize 
this, — which is due perhaps to the fact that the 
Tower is not a solid, upright shaft, but from its 
four disconnected bases, running into the ground 
to the depth of forty-five feet, it gradually rises 
to its apex. Upon these granite foundations are 
placed what, for the lack of the technical word, 
I will venture to call the “legs” of the structure, 
which do not unite to form the main body until a 
height of somewhat over three hundred and eighty 
feet is attained. Between the so-called legs are 
connecting arches, whose highest point from the 
ground must be about two hundred and thirty 
feet. It is at this height that the first landing 
is placed; this boasts of four restaurants,— 
French, Russian, English, Flemish,—and will 
hold 6,000 persons. The second landing, which 


occurs at the height of 380 feet, will hold 4,000 


persons. Above this is a third landing, at the 
height of 655 feet; above this a fourth, 894 feet; 
89 feet higher is the lantern, which nightly sheds 
its beams upon the admiring crowds. There are 
1,796 steps, but the second landing may be 
reached by means of the elevators; if one would 
attain the fourth landing, he must climb. The 
open space enclosed by the four bases comprises 
about two and a half acres, in the centre of which 
a fountain, of grouped life-size figures, is placed. 
Although the theory upon which the Tower is 
constructed is new only in application, it is so 
interesting and unusual as to make the French 
people forget, I fancy, that they owe it to a Ger- 
On the south side of the Tower lies a long 


ary, and fountains, which is enclosed on the south 
by the Central Dome, or Main Building, devoted 
to the exhibits of the city of Paris, and on the 
east and west respectively the buildings of the 
Fine and Liberal Arts. Behind the Central Dome 
is Machinery Hall. 

There is a multitude of lesser buildings de- 
voted to different foreign countries and the colo- 
nies, of which space fails me to speak, though I 
cannot help referring to Egypt and its Cairo Street, 
—a narrow way, lined on either side with houses 
in fac-simile of Egyptian architecture, dancing 
halls, restaurants, and booths, wherein are dis- 
played in tempting array the wares of the country, 
the swarthy venders of which are most importunate 


in their request for patronage. Presently above 
the clatter and confusion of tongues is heard a 
peremptory, gutteral cry, and a half-clad native 
appears, with one hand violently gesticulating to 
the crowd to give way, and with the other hang- 
ing on to the neck of a donkey, which bears upon 
its patient back a child or an adult, as the case 
may be, to whom evidently donkey-riding is a 
novelty, and therefore a diversion: that the gaping 
foot-crowd is diverted is a certainty. 

Standing upon the verandah of the Main 
Building on a sunny afternoon, and taking a 
comprehensive survey of the space traversed from 
the Trocadéro entrance, one sees a bright and 
beautiful picture. It is called the Universal 
International Exposition. I have heard it cited 
as chiefly French ; whether one differs with this 
statement or not, it is certain that the French 
exhibits make the strongest, most lasting impres- 
sion. The French exhibit of paintings is in itself 
a liberal education; many of them are borrowed 
from the Louvre, the Luxembourg, Versailles, 
and the salons of the past years. The French 
Landscape School, headed by Rousseau and Corot, 
is nobly represented. One may pass hour after 
hour in the Fine Arts Building to the neglect of 
the others, and yet come away with the desire to 
go again, and yet again. In our own American 
exhibit, the picture that in my opinion leads in 
merit and interest is that by Charles Sprague 
Pearce, called “ Evening ;” the theme, a shepherd 
driving home his flock, and watching the rising 
moon. The atmosphere of the picture is wonder- 
fully potent, — soft, dreamy, peaceful, like a 
benediction. Mr. Pearce has three other can- 
vasses, among them a portrait, but none of them 
comparable to “Evening.” . . 

Time and strength seem to be the two things 
needful wherewith to do justice to the Exposition 
in allits features; money is hardly a consideration, 
so low is the price of admission. It varies from 
day to day, never, within my two weeks’ experi- 
ence, exceeding seventy centimes, which is some- 
what less than fifteen cents. One day I gave 
but fifty centimes, or ten cents. It is highly 
interesting to note the character of the attend- 
ing crowds. One is impressed with the fact that 
it is the French people, the peasant as well 
as the bourgeois, who has come to view the 
great Hiffel Tower, and to picnic at its base; for 
what with the large restaurants on the outer 
corridors of the main buildings, the lesser ones 
scattered here and there, the little groups of 
people partaking of the bread and wine they have 
brought with them, together with the playing of 
the bands, one can but compare the scene, at cer- 
tain hours of the day, to a monster picnic. At 
night, when the great Fountain and the Tower 
are illuminated, and the entire ground one blaze 
of light, the scene is like fairy-land. But in 
truth these wondrous illuminations well-nigh 
beggar description, and it is perhaps fortunate 
for me that with this brief reference thereto, I 
am compelled to close my letter. 

Your sincere friend, 
Antics Kent Ropertson. 


HAPPINESS ON CRUTCHES. 
BY MRS. JULIA A. CARNEY. 


How many girls or boys think they could 
be happy if one of their young, strong limbs 
were cut off above the knee? 

“ Oh, how horrible!” “Happy! No, indeed!” 
“T should cry all the time.’”? “Father would 
have to carry me in his arms.’’ ‘Some one 
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would have to do everything for me.’’ “ Of 
course, I could not run about nor play the least 
bit.” 

I can hear all these exclamations, and as many 
more from pitying lips and sorrowful voices. 

Yet nearly every day there passes the window 
where I write a boy, about ten years old, who 
several years ago met with just that misfortune. 
He is not carried in any one’s arms, nor does he 
limp slowly along, the picture of despair. 

I think few boys of his age would care to run a 
race with him, as he swings swiftly and not un- 
gracefully along, a light crutch under each arm, 
and always with a bright and happy look. Those 
who meet him, stepping aside to let him pass, are 
well rewarded by his grateful smile; but if one is 
careless enough to neglect to do so, he does not 
complain, but stops, resting upon his one foot and 
a crutch, while he makes room for the selfish or 
perhaps only absent-minded passer-by. 

Can he play? You would think so if you 
could see him balancing himself upon one crutch, 
leaving one hand and arm free to throw or catch. 
I think the other boys are always very careful to 
play fair, and give him ‘ good ball,”’ as they call 
one easy to catch. 

Probably he does not care to play the rougher 
games, as ‘‘shinny’’ and foot-ball; they are 
rather dangerous, and not as good exercise as 
some safer and more graceful ones. 

One thing has attracted special attention. It 
is now nearly a year that I have watched him, 
and I have not seen any appearance of a quarrel, 
or heard any hard words from him. His voice is 
a merry one, and it often rings out with a shout 
at some turn in the game or in glad greeting of 
an approaching playmate; but I have never heard 
it in anger nor in profanity. 

Speaking of him to a neighbor, she replied : 
‘He is always so. We all love him, because he 
is so good, and bears his infirmity so’ patiently. 
He does n’t make as much fuss with his loss of a 
leg as some children would over a slight bruise.” 

‘¢ How was he hurt ?” I asked. 

“ About two years ago,’’ she replied. ‘His 
father was reshingling their little house. Willie 
was then a bright, active child perhaps eight 
years old. He was trying to help his father by 
running up and down the ladder with nails and 
other tools which were needed. I have forgotten 
whether the ladder broke or his foot slipped, but 
he fell while trying to carry to his father a drink 
of fresh water. It was his own thought to carry 
it, as it was a hot day, and he saw his father look 
wistfully at a little tin-pail full of water he was 
carrying to his mother. He bore the pain very 
bravely, and the surgeon said that it helped his 
recovery very much that he did not fret.’’ 

‘¢Could not he have a wooden leg?” I asked. 
“You know they make them so nicely now that 
they seem to take the place of the real one.” 

‘¢ Perhaps so,’’ she replied, ‘if his parents 
could afford it. I suppose, however, one made 
now would not fit very long, as it would not grow 
as the rest of his body does.” 

We will hope, however, that when he has done 
growing he will have a limb that will leave his 
arms free to do a man’s work in the world, which 
needs such brave, gentle, patient spirits as his. 

Meanwhile, boys and girls, when you feel 
inclined to “make a great fuss’? over a little hurt 
or a little disappointment, making every one 
near you uncomfortable because you have cut 
your finger or cannot have as much candy as you 
would like, just think of my little hero, and 
remember that his cheerful bravery gives him 
happiness even upon his crutches. 
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Our Letter-Box. 


PirrsrieLp, Mass. 


Eprror or Every OrHer SUNDAY: 

Drar Sir,— We have taken Every OTHER SUN- 
pAy for three years, and we like it very much indeed. 
We moved from Torrington, Conn., to Pittsfield, Mass., 
this spring. It seems very different here, for our old 
home was on a farm. They are building a new Unita- 
rian church here in Pittsfield. I was thirteen years old 
this spring. 

Respectfully, 
Louis J. GAMWELL. 


ENIGMA V. 


I am composed of sixty letters. 

My 5, 7, 24, 45, 23, 26, 48, 2, 4, is one of the United 
States. 

My 57, 32, 5, 34, 2, 86, must be honored. 

My 54, 15, 56, 17, 58, 19, 60, we are commanded 
to be. 

My 1, 8, 11, 20, 38, 55, 30, 26, John and James, 
the disciples, were. 

My 14, 28, 33, 25, 60, 11, is a vegetable. 

My 10, 9, 22,13, 30, is a form of sickness. 

My 388, 18, is a pronoun. 

My 47, 49, 23, 51, is not odd. 

My 27, 11, 29, must guess this puzzle. 

My 57, 52, 24, 42, 53, 5, 21, 30, 56, 47, is a cape on 
the coast of Spain. 

My 387, 41, 89, 60, 47, is a color. 

My 40, 28, 87, is a domestic animal. 

My 1, 50, 5, 6, 48, 45, 8, was the home of Mary 
and Martha. 

My 46, 28, 16, 35, 1, is the mountain on which 
God appeared to Moses in the burning bush. 

My 31, 44, 50, 12, 3; 17, 29, 16, 24, 26, 59, 365, 
Nebuchadnezzar prepared for three brave men, who 
refused to bow down to his golden image. 

My whole is a command given us by Jesus. 

Harrison H. ScHOOLFIELD. 


ENIGMA VI. 


I am composed of nineteen letters. 

My 5, 1, 18, 7, 17, is a very slow animal in 
travelling. 

My 7, 3, 2, is frozen water. 

My 6, 8, 7, 11, 8, is a portion of work given toa 
person to do, 

My 14, 19, 18, 17, 17, 16, 13, is a bird that builds 
near the dwellings of people. 

My 10, 4, 9, will unlock things. 

My 12, 15, is a preposition. 

My whole is an old adage. 

Louis J. GAMWELL. 


ENIGMA VII. 


My first is worth a thousand, I know ; 
My 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, all ‘remain in Jericho,” 
Maybe, waiting for beards to grow. 
My whole is a country in Africa’s bound, 
Where Shakspeare a famous hero found. 

C. R. Coxsy. 


A RIDDLE. 


Translated from the German. 


A NUMBER I have carefully selected. 
Nineteen add thereto ; let nothing be rejected. 
This sum by thirteen divide. 
The remainder by six is multiplied. 
Eleven subtract. The result is near; 
For now the mystic seven-doth appear. 
Kasi; 
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RUSSIAN RIDDLES. 
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Born of a bright father, I’m of gloomy, sad mind, 
Yet upward and onward, this proud boast I keep; 
But before soaring forth on the wings of the wind, 
The brightest of bright eyes I’ve often made 
weep. 
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Iver ready for combat, his fiery crest showing, 
Proud, joyous, and fierce, bearing bright plume 
and lance, 
Vigilant and watchful, his shrill alarm sounding, 
He is gay, fearless, hopeful, chosen emblem of 
France. - 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN NO. 2. 


1. A Bible Riddle. 
2. .A Floral Riddle. 


Jo-si-ah. 
Holly —- hock (hawk), 


For Youngest Weavers. 


A CAT FAMILY. 
BY G..D. P. 


m@—|'T was too large a family. 
€| Even Miss Lucy thought 
so; and it was to her they 
belonged. 

First, there was Kitty 
Grey, a sleek, well-behaved 
old cat, who was both mother and. grand- 
mother. She was a fine mouser, and she 
brought up all her children well. 

Secondly, there was her daughter Pinky, 
a maltese and white cat, — very amiable. 

Thirdly, fourthly, fifthly, and sixthly, 
there were the kittens, two of them belong- 
ing to Kitty Grey and two to Pinky. They 
afterward bore the high-sounding names of 
Othello, Desdemona, Romeo, and Juliet. 

Miss Lucy’s mother was distressed. Even 
Miss Lucy was disturbed when she fol- 
lowed the mother-cats to the barn and saw 
the kittens in their warm beds. However, 
she filled two boxes with hay, as usual, and 
brought both families into the shed. Then 
Miss Lucy went away to make a visit. 

The kittens grew fast, and the two 
mother-cats seemed to enjoy them very 
much. Miss Luey’s mother was one day 
surprised to find all four kittens asleep in 
one box, and still more, later, to see that 
the two mothers took turns nursing them. 
The kittens did not seem to mind which 
mother they went to for breakfast or dinner, 
nor which box they took their naps in. 

As the kittens grew larger, Kitty Grey 
showed a growing uneasiness. She would 
follow the different members of the fam- 
ily about, and seemed to be asking for 
something. 

‘*T know what she wants,” said Miss 
Lucy’s mother, one day; ‘‘she wants those 
kittens brought in. Lucy always lets her 
have her kittens in the house through the 
day, but I can’t stand four kittens under 
my feet.” 


Whether Kitty Grey understood her or 
not was not known; but from that day she 
and Pinky spent much of their time carry- 
ing in first one kitten and then another. 
Miss Lucy’s mother found them upstairs, 
in the parlor-closet, under the sofa in the 
Sitting-room ; or she met the two cats, each 
with a kitten in her mouth, walking in silent 
procession across the hall. Miss Lucy’s 
mother was constantly carrying out those 
kittens, which sometimes came in at the 
front door almost as fast as she could carry 
them out at the back door,—for it was 
summer, and the doors stood. open. 

By and by, however, Kitty Grey, who 
was always the leader, became discouraged, 
and gave up her attempts. But when Miss 
Lucy caine home, she took courage again. 
She purred round her mistress, rubbed 
against her, and ran by her side when she 
went out to see the kittens. She thought 
surely the boxes would be taken in the next 
morning, and the kittens given the run of 
the two parlors, — as the custom always had 
been before. 


But even Miss Lucy’s patience was not 


equal to four kittens in the house, and the 
boxes remained where they were. One day 
went by, and then another. Kitty Grey 
saw she must take matters into her own 
hands — or mouth, rather — again, and she 
watched anxiously for open windows and 
doors. 


Miss Lucy was giving the parlor a thor- 


ough sweeping and dusting, and supposed 
she had the room all to herself, when, turn- 
ing from the window after shaking her 
duster, what should she see but Othello, the 
little black kitten, in the middle of the 
floor, and Kitty Grey walking round him, 
purring as loudly as possible. 


*¢ Now, at any rate,” thought Kitty Grey, - 


‘* Miss Lucy will remember.” 

Miss Lucy let Othello stay with her while 
she put the room in order; but he went 
back into the shed at dinner-time, along 
with Romeo, Juliet, and Desdemona, who 
were brought in, one after the other, by the 
fond mother and grandmother cats. 

Persistent Kitty Grey tried it a few times 
more. She even dragged her big kittens 
over the freshly painted piazza-floor, to get 
them in at unexpected windows. Her foot- 
prints were seen on many window-seats, and 
Othello carried a slate-colored tail for some 
time, while Juliet’s white paws were covered 
‘with a coat of olive paint; for the painters 
were giving the house a fresh coat. 

Then even Kitty Grey was convinced 
that the kittens were not to be allowed in 
the house. From that time she seemed to 
lose her affection for them. She left them 
more and more to Pinky’s care, and seemed 
really relieved when all four kittens, and 
Pinky as well, were carried off to new 
homes. If she was not relieved, I know of 
one person who was, and that was Miss 
Lucy’s mother. 
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pen Leaves from Nature’s Book. 


HOW THEY BUILD. 
BY H. G. DURYEE. 


Hicu overhead, on the bare branches of elm 
and maple and chestnut, one can see in these 
autumn days deserted nests swinging in the fitful 
wind. To the cursory glance they seem all alike, 
with no indication of individual taste; but closer 
examination of the pendent homes reveals a wide 
difference both in material used and method of 
construction. 

The little redstart, with his dapper suit of red 
and black, lavishes upon the outer walls of his 
home a wealth of the softest, most delicate, and 
brightest colored materials he can find, while 
upon the inside, where his nestlings are to be, he 
puts nothing but plain grasses. 

The black-billed cuckoo, on the contrary, builds 
a nest whose exterior is rough and loose in the 
extreme, while the interior is a genuine bed of 
flowers; for the coarse twigs and sticks of the 
shell hold an inner bed of flower-petals and the 
woven silky threads found in seed-vessels. Here, 
in this fit cradle, the mother-bird may well be 
proud of her dainty blue eggs. 

The wood-peewee, whose plaintive cry through 
the pines on a summer morning is so full of sug- 
gestion, puts his nest saddle-wise on the crotch of 
a dead horizontal limb, and brings dead lichens 
for its outside wrapping. Within he weaves twigs 
and moss until the softest browns and tenderest 
grays are conjured forth. 

The robin, that self-sufficient herald of spring, 
builds him a home rather at variance with his 
royal coat. It is among the least artistic of 
nests, being a cup-shaped apartment of hardened 
mud, covered on the outside with twigs and 
grasses, and lined with finer grass and woollen 
material. If not an especially elezant mansion, 
it is durable; and Sir Robin irequently finds it 
in good repair for a third season’s domestic 
happiness. 

The great crested fly-catcher has a fancy for 
cast-off snake-skins, and in every home of his 
species will be found particles of the not altozether 
beautiful article. Like him in the fineness of his 
taste, but far removed from him otherwise, is the 
little chipping sparrow, who will only put in his 
nest black horse-hair. 

But they are merry builders, all of them ; 
and we watch their preparations for southern 
flight with a reluctant good-by. The trees are 
lonely without them; the branches miss their 
music. 


FOOLISH LITTLE BO-PEEP. 
BY ESTELLE THOMSON. 


FoottsH little Bo-Peep, 
Looking over the fence-rails, 
Saw wha she thought was a flock of sheep 
Far away, and she called them ; 
Foolish Bo-Peep ! 


For alas, alas ! 
They were not sheep at all: 
Only feathery heads 
Of bursting down from the milkweed pods 
That grew in a row by the old stone-wall, 
And looked like a lazy flock that sprawl 
In the cooling shade, on the brown hillside : 
Indeed, indeed, that was all. 

Ah, foolish Bo-Peep ! 

Lachange. 
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TEN DAUGHTERS. 
BY MISS BERTHA H. BURNHAM. 


UCH confusion of tongues as there 
was in the room occupied by Prue 
Dana and Nan Wheaton! One 
scarcely could ‘‘hear oneself think,” 
so Prue declared after having called 
the company to order for the twenty-seventh time. 

There were ten of them,— the merriest, happi- 
est girls in the Academy, and the occasion of the 
meeting was their determination to band them- 
selves together as a society. 

“ You see,’’ explained Prue, when order had 
been secured, — ‘‘ you see, girls, it just happens 
that there are only ten of us in this whole school 
who have learned to love the Lord, and it seems 
to me asif we ought to be joined together in some 
way. If we were, I think — don’t you ?—that 
we might perhaps do more for Him than we do. 
You know it took four men to bring that sick man 
to Jesus, but they all worked the same way; one 
didn’t want to take one street, and another an- 
other. And so I thought — Nan and I thought 
we ought to do the same; and you know the 
‘Tens’ of the ‘King’s Daughters’? There are 
just ten of us, and can’t we form a society ?.”’ 


They had all known of the “ Society of King’s’ 


Daughters ”’ before this, and as Prue was a natu- 
ral leader, her suggestion was followed. ‘Then 
their Pledge became a matter of consideration. 

“There are so many things to pledge oneself 

o,” demurred May Tolman, ‘that’ I don’t see 
na we can decide what to pledge.” 

“We might have a composite one,” suggested 
Sue Taber, “each of us putting in as her pledge 
the thing she most needs to guard against doing 
or neglecting; there ’ll be ten parts to the pledge, 
then, and I think they’ll cover the ground.” 

‘That will show right out what our worst 
faults are!” said another. 

‘* A sort of confession, then,’ declared Prue. 
“Tt won’t be betraying ourselves, either, I’m 
afraid, for I guess every one of us knows the 
others’ besetting sins: some way sins never will 
hide under a bushel half as easily as good deeds 
will. And the frame-work of the Pledge — Grace, 
I nominate you for secretary, pro tem. — the frame- 
work is this: — 

“¢As one of the “King’s Daughters,” I pledge my- 
self to’—shall I lead off with my confession ? — ‘to 
do at once what my hands find to do.’ Now, Sue?” 

“T have to ‘clean house’ every night,” con- 
fessed that young woman, her cheeks flushing as 
the girls began to smile. “I always throw my 
books and wraps and ribbons on the bed before 
I think, and then such a time when I get ready 
for bed! And did n’t I feel awkward last night! 
Miss Waters rapped because my light. wasn’t 
out at the retiring-bell, and there I was in my 
night-dress unloading my downy couch: she 
smiled, though, when she saw what I was doing, 
and said I must begin house-cleaning earlier in 
the evening. Put down for me, please, that I 
pledge myself to try to be more orderly.” 

‘¢T *]l ‘speak no slander, no, nor listen to it!’ ’’ 
This from Ruth’ Cummings. It was such a brave 
confession that in spite of previous shortcomings 
in that direction there was not one of the other 
nine but felt admiration for the scarlet-cheeked 
“ Dauchter.’’ 

‘Tl study in study-hour,” promised Winnie 
Kinsman. 

“T’ll try to keep the rules that are hardest to 
be kept;’’ and every one knew that Eva Leslie 
was pledging herself to refrain from whispering 
and from eating stealthily-procured confectionery. 


‘“‘T’ll try to be unselfish,’ was Edna Taine’s 
promise. 

‘« And I, to be contented and to kill the green- 
eyed monster,”’ said Lottie Winship, with a stamp, 
as if thereby she hoped to crush the wicked 
jealousy at once. 

‘Tl try to make others happy.’’ 

“ But you always do that, Nan,”’ objected Prue. 
‘¢ Never mind, though, let it stand.” 

“Tl forego the delights of eating forbidden 
fruit, otherwise known as cake and pastry, sent 
by my adorable aunt,” Polly Davis declared hero- 
ically; and Grace Sherman completed the pledge 
by writing her quota: ‘‘I will strive constantly to 
keep my temper,’’ and added the rest of the 
‘ frame-work.” 

“Shall I read it ?” she asked, and then began: 

“ As one of the ‘King’s Daughters’ I pledge 
myself to do at once what my hands find to do; 
to be orderly, remembering that order is Heaven’s 
first law; to ‘speak no slander, no, nor listen to 
it;’ to study in study-hours; to keep all the rules; 
to try to be unselfish and contented; to try not to 
be jealous; to make others happy; to eat nothing 
forbidden by the principal; to keep my temper; 
and to do all through Him who strengtheneth me. 


‘To look up and not down, 
To look out and not in, 
To look forward and not back, 
And lend a hand.’ 
In His Name.’’ 

‘¢ But what shall we do first?” said one. 

‘¢ What our hands find to do,” said another. 

“T’ve got to learn my geometry, if it isn’t 
study-hour,” sighed Polly. ‘ Never mind, though, 
to-morrow I'll study it at the proper time.”’ 

‘‘ And I must write letters,” Sue said brightly. 
“T’m so glad my duty accords with my inclina- 
tions— I forgot! I think I’ll house-clean in- 
stead, if you Il excuse me.” 

One by one the Ten went away, each to begin 
the fulfilment of her pledge, until at last Prue 
alone was left. Then she knelt down to ask 
the blessing the, newly-founded Backes so greatly 
needed. 

“And ‘ because He hath inclined his ear unto 
me, therefore will I call upon Him as long as I 
live,’ ’’ she said softly, as she rose. 


There was a revival, or rather an awakening, in 
the busy town of Whitby. Such an outpouring 
of the Spirit of God had never before been known 
there: parents and children, employers and em- 
ployees, teachers and scholars, were alike touched 
by the influence so mysterious; why, even the 
liquor-dealers had in some instances been moved 
to give up their nefarious business, and daily the 
Church of the Living God was added unto! 

The reason ? 

Two miles from the centre of the town, a few 
loving, girlish hearts had consecrated themselves 
to the Master’s service; they had worked out the 
salvation that the dear Lord had given info their 
lives; they had done the nearest duties, until at 
last those about them had come to see a reality in 
the religion of the Cross, In ever-widening cir- 
cles the influence for good had gone forth from 
the seminary until, as I said before, the towns- 
people had felt its power. 

And still the light kindled in Prue Dana’s room 
burns on, each ray sending its starlike radiance. 
One on whom the light shone has gone far away 
to heathen lands, where she has formed a “ Ten; ’’ 
another, as a home-missionary, is leading untaught 
ones into green fields of life. 

And the end? It will only be when the crowns 
are given in the Palace of the King to His 
Daughters. 


ROD’S LESSON. 
BY KATE 8. GATES. 


OMETHING was the matter with 
Rod Preston. He looked and acted 
decidedly uncomfortable and out of 
sorts. 

= “ Whatever in the world is the 

matter with you, Rod?’’ asked his sister Grace. 

“You ’re as cross as two bears at least. I have n’t 

heard you speak a pleasant word for a week.” 

“If I don’t speak to suit you, you had better 
let me alone,’’ was Rod’s ungracious reply. 

“TI say, old fellow, have they been feeding you 
on pickles lately?’’ asked Phil Turner, Rod’s 
special chum. 

“T don’t know as it makes any difference to 
you if they have, does it?’’ answered Rod. 

“Well, no,” replied Phil; “only I guess I’ll 
give you a wide berth until you’re a little more 
agreeable.” 

‘¢Do just as you please,’’ said Rod, stalking 
off down the road alone. Of course, Phil did not 
dream of such a thing; but Rod’s eyes were very 
misty, and there was such a choking sensation in 
his throat. He was so miserable, and the worst 
of it was that he did not see any way out of his 
misery. No, I am wrong there; he did see a 
way out, but he did not wish to take it. 

It was just a week ago Saturday that he went 
over to Phil’s to get him to go down town with 
him. Phil had something to do for his mother, 
and Rod went into the library to wait. 

Some one had been writing at the desk. Rod 
gave a little whistle of surprise as he saw the 
superscription on the envelope he picked up from 
the floor, where it had fallen. It was Miss Alice 
Turner’s writing ; but what could Miss Alice be 
writing to his, Rod’s, brother Dick about ? 

Almost without thinking, Rod glanced at the 
open letter on the desk; then he stopped a 
minute. It was a mean thing to do, and he knew 
it; but curiosity got the better of him, and he read 
two or three pages. Then, thinking he heard 
some one coming, he dropped it; but not until he 
was in possession of certain facts that were never 
meant for him to know. And ever since then he 
had felt so utterly mean and uncomfortable that 
he could not look any one in the face. “You 
did a mean, ungentlemanly thing,” said Con- 
science ; “and you ought to go to Miss Alice and 
apologize.” 

But Miss Alice Turner was Rod’s Sunday-school 
teacher and his ideal of all that was lovely and 
beautiful. How couldhe tell her that he had been 
somean! It was out of the question ; he could not. 
But he could not seem to feel right without doing so. 
Every day only added to his discomfort. He came 
to feel that he could not bear to meet Miss Alice. 
He kept out'of her way as much as possible, never 
once going to see her brother Phil; and if he 
chanced to see her on the street, he hurried off in 
the opposite direction as quickly as possible. 

But one day he met her face to face before he 
knew it. 

“Oh, Rod,” she exclaimed, “you’re just the 
boy I want. Ihave a message I want to send, 
and it is rather particular. Besides, it is some- 
thing I don’t want everybody to know, but I 
can trust you. May I trouble you?”’ 

It seemed to Rod that he had never felt so 
small and mean in his life as he did then. Oh, 
if he only had resisted the temptation, and let 
that miserable letter alone! But Miss Alice was 
waiting for his answer; what should he say? 
His face flushed, for a minute he hesitated, and 
then it all came out. 
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we! 


“ Oh, Miss Alice, you can’t trust me! But I 
never would do anything like it again for any- 
thing. I’ve just hated myself ever since. Won't 
you forgive me ? And by and by perhaps you 
will trust me again, — will you, do you think ?”’ 

Miss Alice looked more than perplexed. 

“ Rod, what do you mean? Iam sure I can’t 
imagine what you’ve done, but I hardly think it 
can be unpardonable.” 

‘¢T— oh, Miss Alice, I do hate to tell you! but 
I saw a letter you were writing to— Dick, and I 
read some of it.” 

Well, it was out now, and Rod was thankful; 
but he never forgot the surprised and disappointed 
expression on Miss Alice’s face. 

“T am very, very sorry,” she said_ gravely; 
“somehow I thought you were very honorable, 


+ Rod, and could be trusted always.” 


“T think I can — now,” replied Rod, sadly, 
* because I would n’t feel so mean again for any- 
thing in the wide world.”’ 

Miss Alice hesitated. She longed to assure the 
poor little fellow that she felt perfectly sure of him ; 
but was it really best? Would he not remember 
his lesson better if she kept him on probation a 
while ? 


“T never saw such a fellow as Rod Preston in 
my life,’’? said Phil, a long time after. ‘‘No 
matter how crazy we are to know about anything, 
he won’t so much as turn his head to find out, if 
he thinks it’s a secret. My! you never saw 
anything like him; he won’t even read postals 
when he carries them for folks.” 

Phil’s sister, who overheard, smiled to herself, 

‘J think I can trust you now, Rod, perfectly,” 
she said, the next time she saw him. 

“TI hope so. I don’t believe Ill ever forget 
that lesson. I want to feel, myself, that I’m 
honorable and trustworthy ; it makes a fellow feel 
meaner than dirt to know he isn’t, even if nobody 
else knows it. I’m awful sorry I was so mean to 
you, Miss Alice; but I guess it will make me 
more particular all the rest of my life,” said Rod. 
“ And you ’ve forgiven me now ?”’ 

“ Perfectly, my boy.” 


LETTERS TO THE 
No. 9. 
Zurich. 


AFTER a delightful rest of nearly two weeks, 
we left Little Baden. I was not sorry to leave 
the fleas behind me, for they proved too fond of 
American blood. My French and German friends 
were not disturbed by them, while I looked like a 
person just recovering from the small-pox. 

At Zurich we went directly to our pension, 
where the rooms were waiting for us. We met 
there, among other pleasant~ persons, a bright 
American girl, who is a student of philosophy at 
the University. She told me some queer stories 
of her life in Zurich, and the peculiar customs in 
society there. Boys and girls, and even young 
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men and women, do not meet together with the 


freedom permitted in our country. One of the 
students, a young gentleman from America, came 
to our pension for his meals; but he never dared 
to address his fellow-country-woman upon the 
street, although she was also his fellow-student. 
One day when it was raining hard, he discovered 
Miss on the opposite side of the street 
without an umbrella, and his first impulse was to 
walk over and shelter her; but she gave him a 
warning look, for such a proceeding would be con- 
sidered very indecorous in Zurich, as the young 


lady was alone. How different from our dear 
land, where every such courtesy is encouraged, 
and where our police and horse-car conductors 
often show us kind attentions! 

The morning after our arrival, I went to the 
Hohe Promenade, overlooking the city, where 
the view is very fine. I was surprised to find 
here a noble monument much chipped and de- 
faced. My landlady told me it was done by rude 
boys. An English gentleman at the pension told 
me in a growling tone that Zurich was more im- 
portant on the map than in reality; but I could 
not agree with him, nor will you when you have 
read its history. 

My little American student told me that the 
University of Zurich gives better practical edu- 
cation to ladies and gentlemen than any other in 
Germany or Switzerland. She said, however, 
that she would not like to have her brothers study 
abroad, as young men here have too much liberty. 
I think I know a number of young men at home 
who have moral strength enough to withstand 
temptation in any land. : 

Fleas, fleas, everywhere! We did not leave 
them in Baden after all, for they swarmed in our 
room at Zurich. After dinner I tried to take a 
nap, but the fleas murdered sleep and tortured 
me. I went out to walk, hoping to escape thei. 
Indeed, it was very important for me to see a 
locksmith. Where do you think Ifound one? In 
a private house, with his workshop windows over- 
looking a pretty garden. He seemed to occupy 
the entire ground-floor, and paper patterns and 
models were on the floor as well as on the walls. 
While he mended the lock to my travelling-bag, 
T looked about me and had a pleasant chat. In 
the centre of the room I saw a large cooking- 
stove, or range, which this “ Dutch Schlosser ”’ 
told me he had made for a very wealthy Swiss 
gentleman ; and he was “very proud to say” he 
had made it as nearly as possible like those his 
cousin saw in America. It was very unlike our 
ranges, and extremely clumsy; but this honest 
worker had made it all himself, with the assistance 
of a young boy then in his shop. I was amazed to 
find such patience and skill, especially when I 
saw the poor place he had for making his 
castings. 

Zurich is an excellent place in which to pur- 
chase furs; and we enjoyed visiting some of 
the establishments where sealskin cloaks are 
made. 

I quite lost my heart in Zurich — as usual, to a 
flock of children. An English clergyman and 
his family occupied one flat in our pension, and 
they were most kind to “ the American ladies,’’ as 
every one called us. The good father was almost 
blind, and the mother and six children were de- 
voted to him. Their family life was very beau- 
tiful. The father taught the children Latin, 
Greek, and French; the mother drilled them in 
mathematics and history; while the eldest daugh- 
ter instructed the younger ones in the common 
English branches. In addition to this, the 
daughters had the best masters in Zurich in 
music and drawing. Before we left, the entire 
family studied out our route upon their maps, in 
order to follow us day by day; and I gladly 
promised to send the youngest boy some Ameri- 
can stamps in return for the rare foreign ones 
he was kind enough to send one of your 
number. 

Six bridges lead from Zurich across the 
Limmat. Resting as the city does upon the lake, 
with the Limmat and the River Sihl bounding it, 
with fine old buildings and stately new ones, with 
its University and museums and noble libraries, it 
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is a wonderful and interesting place. As to 
music, we all know how famous its minstrels 
were in the Middle Ages; and in our time the 
Tonhalle or the adjoining gardens are filled 
with lovers of music, who never neglect the grand 
concerts. 

I want to take you everywhere in the city with 
me; but I cannot, one letter holds so little. Yet 
you must peep at the Botanical Gardens, and 
ascend the Uetliberg. 

The Uetliberg railway company have four en- 
gines and ten cars, and the line up to the summit 
measures nine kilometres. The engines are sup- 
plied with steam-brakes, which will stop the train 
at any moment or place. After the train reaches 
the ridge, it moves on until it comes to the 
stopping-place at the foot of a fine hotel. In 
about five minutes you will climb to the top, or 
kulm, and then, my dear “ Vims,” if the day is 
clear you will see a marvellous panorama. You 
can feast your eyes upon the Alps, although later 
on you will be much nearer; you will see the 
lovely lake, the rivers, and the town below; and 
turn where you may, each and all of you must 
exclaim, “‘ How beautiful!”” But we must come 
down from our mountain-top, and prepare for our 
trip to Lucerne 

Good-by to Zarich, with all its fascinations! 
Good-by to the English friends; to the brave 
little American girl studying so far from home; 
to the delightful music; to our kind hostess and 
her delicious four-o’clock coffee; and good-by, let 
us fervently hope, to the wicked little fleas! 

Faithfully yours, 
Kate Tannatr Woops. 


Ceachers’ . Department. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue first of the Teachers’ Meetings in Channing 
Hall for the study of the Gospel of Luke was held 
Saturday afternoon, October 5. A good audience 
was present, including teachers from over thirty of 
our Sunday-schools in Boston and vicinity. Mr. 
Spaulding spoke on the general subject of the pornt 
of view from which, as Unitarians, we now look at 
the Gospels. We cannot, in the light of historical 
criticism, regard these books as having been written 
by the men whose names are given in their titles, 
“ According to Matthew,” ete. Nor can we look at 
them as accurate photographs taken by a celestial 
camera miraculously let down from heaven. On 
the contrary, the synoptic Gospels are seen to be in 
their present form late compilations by unknown 
editors, made up in part out of earlier writings of 
unknown authorship, and in part of changing oral 
traditions. They are portraitures by many artists, 
through which the light of the life of Jesus comes 
to us refracted and colored by the views of his 
biographers. In this respect,—that is to say, in 
their origin, —the Gospels are emphatically human 
histories, and not divine oracles. But in another 
respect they are unlike other histories. They are 
tinged throughout with the Messianic beliefs, and 
the narrow views of the universe. which prevailed 
in the times that gave them birth. They deal with 
the beginnings of a great religious movement; and 
like all Oriental “sacred” books abound in para- 
bolic narratives, poetical legends, and “ visions ”’ of 
spiritual things. 

We must therefore keep constantly in mind this 
peculiar character of the Gospels, if we would under- 
stand them aright. Even a child can be taught to 
see that accounts of remarkable events would be 
given a peculiar coloring in such writings. This 
is a key to unlock many of the difficult passages. 
Without it we fall continually into the errors of 
those, who, taking the Gospels as literal histories, 
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either accept as verbally true every narrative they 
contain, or are forced to the conclusion that nothing 
is trustworthy in such writings. We are to show 
our pupils how to distinguish between the life and 
teachings of Jesus and the imperfect records of 
what he said and did. A personality not less but 
greater than the Messiah portrayed by those early 
and uncritical biographers, is brought to light when 
due allowance is made for refracting media and ex- 
aggerated portraiture. Less certainty with respect 
to minute details gives place to a stronger impression 
of the large outlines of Jesus’ moral and spiritual 
greatness. 4 

Mr. Spaulding urged that this necessary work of 
criticism is in its results constructive, and not de- 
structive. Doubt of all human testimony charac- 
terizes the thought of our age. We do not create 
this, — we find it; it is in the air. Vast areas of 
what our fathers considered history, we now value 
only as legend. But the legend often teaches us 
more than bare and disconnected “ facts.” 

In answer to a question, whether it is well to 
occupy children’s minds with these critical problems, 
Mr. Spaulding said: “This study of the Gospel is 
assigned to a single year in the Sunday-school 
course. To other years belong such books as ‘ The 
Life of Jesus’ for young people and ‘ The Teachings 
of Jesus,’ which treat of the contents of the Gospels 
without raising questions of criticism.’”’ Moreover, 
even in these lessons on Luke criticism has but a 
subordinate place. Its function is to give the true 
point of view. When that is reached, the teacher’s 
work is no longer that of criticism, but interpreta- 
tion. When one has reached the clear hill-top, his 
climbing is done, and he can then enjoy the land- 
scape, study its varied scenes, drink in its beauty, 
and be uplifted by communion with its spirit. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Sunday-School Soci- 
ety at Taunton, October 2 and 3, was an exception- 
ally interesting gathering. We regret that we have 
no room even for a meagre report of all that was 
said and done. The evening meeting was devoted 
to stirring addresses on the general aspects of 
Sunday-school work. The speakers were Mr. Lyon, 
Mr. Horton, and Mr. Slicer, —all earnest workers 
in the Sunday-school cause, and able advocates of 
its claims. The devotional meeting on the morning 
of the 3d, conducted by Mr. Tunis, gave the right 
religious atmosphere for the exercises of the day. 
After an hour spent in the necessary business of the 
meeting, four admirable papers were read, as follows : 
“ Attendance at the Sunday-school, — How to Main- 
tain and Increase It,” by Rev. W. I. Lawrance, of 
Dorchester; “A Scheme of Graded Studies,” by 
Mrs. George H. Wilson, of Roxbury; “ Teachers’ 
Meetings,” by Rev. J. C. Jaynes, of West Newton; 
and “‘ Quality in Teaching,” by Mrs. Adeline EK. H, 
Slicer, of Providence. As some, if not all, of these 
papers will appear in our columns, we will only quote 
in general commendation of their excellence from 
Miss Jacobs’s report in the “Christian Register”: 
“Mr. Lawrance’s was a manual of tactics in itself; 
Mrs. Wilson’s so full of good sense as to carry con- 
viction inevitably ; Mr. Jaynes’s characteristically 
forceful and productive of an ‘almost thou per- 
suadest me’ spirit; while Mrs. Slicer’s paper 
brought only encouragement, since the ideal she set 
was one open to all, — that of loving, willing, faithful 
service.” ; 

The temperance session in the afternoon, with its 
service and singing and the earnest and practical 
addresses of Mr. Eliot and Mr. Reynolds, closed a 
day of unusual interest and quickening to the many 
teachers and others who were present. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE. 


Proressor Everrtt’s valuable Manual, “ Reli- 
gions before Christianity,” has been translated into 
Dutch. Dr. Kuenen, the famous Biblical scholar, 
has written an introduction to it; and the book is 
already in use in Sunday-schools in Holland. This 


is the second of the Sunday-School Society’s pub- 
lications which has been translated into a foreign 
language; the first being Dr. Clarke’s “‘Manual of 
Unitarian Belief,” published in Welsh, and used in 
the Unitarian Sunday-schools throughout Wales. 


Tuer teachers in the four Unitarian Sunday- 
schools in Providence, R. I., meet every Saturday 
for the study of the Lessons on the Gospel of Luke. 
At the first meeting, October 5, about forty teachers 
were present. 


Tue youngest Unitarian Sunday-school of which 
we have heard, is the Norfolk Sunday-school in 
Dorchester. Its first session was held Sunday, 
October 6, with an attendance of twenty-two chil- 
dren and fourteen adults. The school is the out- 
growth of the Third Religious Society, and is the 
germ of a new Unitarian Church for that part of 
Dorchester which lies between the Codman Church 
and the Roxbury line. 


Art the first meeting of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Union for its seventh year, held Monday even- 
ing, October 21, Rey. J. C. Jaynes read his interesting 
paper on Teachers’ Meetings. Rev. A. D. Mayo 
and other speakers followed. 


' Tue Sunday-school meeting in connection with 
the National. Conference of Churches at Philadel- 
phia will be held in the First Unitarian Church 
(Rey. Joseph May’s), at 4P.m., Tuesday, October 
29. Several brief and practical papers on Sunday- 
school work will be read. 

Rey. Brooke Herrorp has prepared for the use 
of the Arlington Street Sunday-school, Boston, a 
series of outline lessons on “The Great Truths of 
Christianity.” 


Tue pastor of the Barton Square Sunday-school, 
Salem, Rey. F. B. Mott, has arranged a Sunday- 
school course of study, which is now in use in that 
school. There are six grades, with special text- 
books assigned for each grade. Each grade has its 
“diploma seal.’ <A certificate is given to a pupil 
on his leaving the first for the second grade, and 
the fact that he has passed up to the higher grade 
is indicated by a white seal placed on the certificate. 
When the next advance has been made, a blue seal 
is affixed to the certificate, and so on to the end of 
the course. Then the certificate, bearing its six 
seals, is signed by the superintendent, and becomes 
the student’s diploma of graduation. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS IN CHANNING 
HALL. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOONS, AT 3 O'CLOCK. 


Nov. 2.’ In the Synagogue at Nazareth. Luke iy. 
14-30. Rev. T. R. Slicer. 

Nov. 9 A Sabbath at Capernaum.* Luke iy. 
31-44. Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke. 

Noy. 16. In Levi’s House. Luke v. 27-39. Mr. 
W. W. Fenn. 

Nov. 28. Two Sabbath Scenes. 
Rev. James DeNormandie. : 

Nov. 80. Blessings and Woes. Luke vi. 20-26. 
Rev. C. F. Dole. 

Dec. 7. Laws of the New Kingdom. Luke vi. 


27-49. Rev. W. H. Lyon. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY, 


The uniform subscription price of EyERY OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 


Luke vi. 1-11. 
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